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MORE ABOUT MAGAZINES 
HELEN MASON* 


N THE process of examining the materials that enter our school 
libraries for their value as contributions to the development of the 
present curriculum, magazines are undergoing their share of scru- 
tiny. The increase in requests for magazines from teachers and 
pupils is an established fact, and appears to be justified as a reflec- 
tion of the acceleration in the general interest in this type of reading, 
an interest based largely on a healthy desire to know what is going 
on in our contemporary world, and how our contemporaries are interpreting cur- 
rent happenings. This factor, combined with the modern teacher’s emphasis on 
the relation of classroom subjects to the world of today, naturally results in the 
greater use of periodicals, which means larger proportions of our funds must be 
spent for this material. Increased attention should be given by librarians and 
teachers to the choice of the best from the flood of magazines, old and new. 


Mrs. Reba Bartlett, in her article “Magazines for Youth” in the January Bulletin 
of this association, has described delightfully the interest shown by our school 
population in magazine reading. She has written, too, of the scarcity of aids to 
periodical evaluation, listing, as among the few available, the first of five reports 
of the results of the “Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards” of which 
Walter Crosby Eells is coordinator. The series has since been completed in the 
January, 1938, Wilson Bulletin, and offers the most extensive statistical aid for the 
selection for magazines for use in secondary schools. The concluding report con- 
sists largely of a comparative table of the rank of periodicals selected by four 
criteria, briefly characterized by Dr. Eells as, (1) librarians’ judgments; (2) sec- 
ondary school library practice; (3) pupil practice; (4) pupil judgments. This 
table is one that librarians will, no doubt, wish to keep on hand for reference. 


The author comments on the results of the study: “Thirty-five titles are com- 
mon to all four lists; they doubtless deserve careful consideration in making 
up any group of periodicals for a coeducational school. Eight of these thirty- 
five occur among the first twenty-five titles in each list. In order, as determined 
by average rank, they are, Reader’s Digest, Literary Digest, National Geographic, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science Monthly, Time, Scholastic, and News Week.” 


Statistics, however, have a way of evading particular problems and of becoming 
rapidly out-of-date. Even those gathered for the study just quoted display evi- 


* Chairman of the Magazine Committee, 1937-38, Los Angeles School Library Assn. 








dences of being based upon judgments formed under conditions no longer exist- 
ing. There is, indeed, no substitute for the frequent review of the field, made by 


the librarian and interested teachers, to insure the selection of material best suited 
to each school’s special needs. 


As an aid to the formulation and clarification of the principles of judgments 
of all types of printed matter dealing with controversial subjects, the service re- 
cently initiated by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis is a welcome newcomer. 
It consists of monthly letters issued by a non-profit corporation, with Charles A. 
Beard, Paul Douglas, Eduard C. Lindenman, and James T. Shotwell, among 
others, on its Board of Directors. This group has undertaken the difficult task of 
showing how propaganda may be recognized and appraised. 


Instances of the increasing use of magazines in classrooms are many. For ex- 
ample, Isobel Murphy, of Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles, uses a bibliog- 
raphy consisting entirely of magazine articles as the basis of the major reading 
requirements in her courses in social problems. In explaining this practice she 
says: “Students seldom get the books that make up so many of our enticing 
bibliographies and, on the rare occasions when they do, are limited to two weeks’ 
use, which is not enough time for any student reader to do justice to a book that 
is at all scholarly. Magazine articles, however, being written for the lay reader 
in unified if abbreviated treatment, can be read in one or two periods or evenings. 
Moreover it is of the utmost importance, if we are to make our social problems 


courses bear fruit in enlightened public opinion, that we train our students to read 
our better magazines.” 


Again, the Sierra Educational News for December, 1937, contains an account 
of a course in magazine reading given by Hazel V. Scandrett, of the English 
Department of the Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville, for which each pupil 
received a copy of Scholastic, each group of two or three pupils received a copy of 
Reader’s Digest, and the classroom reading table offered Harper's, Scribner’s, 
Review of Reviews, Saturday Review of Literature, and Scientific American. With 
this material, supplemented by that borrowed from the school library and intro- 
duced by the pupils from their own resources, short stories, essays, editorials, 
biography, travel sketches, drama, poetry, debates, letters, and other miscellaneous 
types of literature were studied. Miss Scandrett says that this material “seemed 


much fresher than in the textbook, for it was appearing week after week, almost 
before the printer’s ink was dry.” 


For many years it has been customary, in school communities where such prac- 
tices could be encouraged, to invite pupils to subscribe for magazines to be used 
in the classroom. The same arguments that favor free textbooks urge the purchase 
of these magazines from school funds, and these arguments are being brought 
forward by English, Social Studies, Foreign Language, and Home Economics 
Departments. To fill even a modest share of these requests calls for greatly in- 
creased appropriations, and to justify them it is necessary for teachers to show that 
magazines are used to the limit of their possibilities. Does any part of the expendi- 
ture represent the purchase of material that, after one or two cursory readings 
becomes waste paper? Incidentally, it would be interesting if some basis for the 
comparison of the cost of obsolescence of periodicals compared with that for books 
could be found. Certainly we have seen many of our carefully chosen books be- 
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come deadwood on our shelves in a painfully short time. Have some teachers 
asked too much when they have insisted upon a copy of each periodical taken 
for each member of her class? Ten copies of three magazines can frequently 
be used to greater advantage than thirty copies of one. Can sets be routed more 
effectively between classes and departments? Can a part of several year’s issues 
be kept in a convenient storeroom where they may be used by any teacher wish- 
ing them? Magazines do not lose their freshness quite as quickly as some seem 
to think. Many teachers are glad to prepare and keep pamphlets made of articles 
salvaged from old issues, and in this task can often be helped by librarians. In- 
deed, there are many opportunities to assist in the effective use of magazine sets, 
and thus reinforce the weight of the arguments that favor their extensive purchase. 


The publishers of magazines designed especially for school use are succeeding 
in making their wares, which include test questions and other instructional aids, 
practical helps to carrying out the newer methods of instruction. The Scholastic 
Corporation is an example, with its new Junior Edition, its English and Social 
Science Editions, and the combination of the two last, which is the one in greatest 
demand in Senior High Schools, since it represents the integration of two subjects. 
Another example is the Civic Education Services, with its American Observor, 
Weekly News Service, and Junior Review. \ts Civic Leader, sent free with five 
or more copies, often contains discussions of books and pamphlets that are as 
interesting to librarians as to teachers. A third example, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, sponsors Building America, which is edited by James E. Mendenhall, co- 
worker with Harold Rugg at Columbia University. Time considered this experi- 
ment of sufficient interest to warrant an article in its January 3, 1938, number. 
This interest, it is true, may have been prompted by the fact that studies made 
by the research staff of Fortune have furnished some of the data. 


One of the great bargains in periodicals is the five dollar subscription to the 
publications of the Foreign Policy Association, edited by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
including its new Washington News Letter, its Bulletin, Reports, Foreign Policy 
Pamphlets, and Headline Books. The Association has earned the gratitude of the 
school world for putting its authentic publications into such popular form. 


In Building America we have an example of the intelligent use of pictures with 
a text of real importance that becomes the basis to further reading. In the adult 
held Photo-History represents something of the same compromise with the feverish 
popular demand for illustrations so evident in the success of Life and its imita- 
tors. Frederic G. Melcher, in an editorial in the Publisher’s Weekly for March 5, 
1¢38, reminds us that picture magazines are not new, citing the long years of 
popularity of the National Geographic, Illustrated London News, and Sketch. 
“What is new,” he says, “is the perfection of the camera and the new methods 
of layout and production.” Education should, as it is doing, take advantage of 
these improved techniques. Librarians, who are apt to belong to the bookish 
minority for whom the picture saturation point has long since been reached, will 
welcome illustrated material of dignity and lasting value that may satisfy the 
majority demand for pictures, hoping, meanwhile, to find ways to encourage 
pupils to graduate out of the picture class into readers. Often I have felt that it 
would be something if picture gazers could be persuaded to look with intelligent 
curiosity and concentration at what is before them. 








If picture magazines are not new, neither, we are assured in the Pleasures of 
Publishing, tor January 31, 1938, are digests. The Readers’ Guide quoted this 
leaflet: “The ‘digest’ magazine is at least two centuries old. And one of the first 
Americans to use this technique was the Boston boy who made good in Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin Franklin. He ‘digested’ articles in his General Magazine pub- 
lished for all six issues, from January through June, 1741. The erstwhile soap- 


maker printed excerpts of books and of sermons, and articles from other periodi- 
cals.” 


Notes on some of the newer magazines are given, not as recommendations for pur- 
chase, but as suggestions for examination. 


Amerasia; A Review of America and the Far East. Philip J. Jaffe, editor. 125 
East 52nd Street, New York. Monthly. $2.50. 


Difficult for the average senior high school student, but useful to the 
teachers of international problems. 


Avocations; A Magazine of Hobbies and Leisure. H. L. Lindquist, editor. Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Monthly. $2.00. 


Articles, rather literary in character, on print making, book collecting, 
antiques, etc. 


Dynamic America. Irving B. Altman, editor. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Monthly. $2.00. 

This was founded as the People’s Money Magazine, in 1935. It announces 
itself as, ‘An independent journal of opinion interpreting economic and politi- 
cal events and trends from the progressive standpoint.” It contains articles on 
the arts and literature, in addition to those on the subjects mentioned, and 
retains a section called “‘The People’s Money.” It has good photographic illus- 
trations. 


Foreign Policy Association Publications. Raymond Leslie Buell, editor. 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. $5.00. 


Minicam. Will Lane, editor. 11 West 42nd Street, New York. Monthly. $2.50. 
For camera enthusiasts, in junior and senior high schools. 


National Consumer News; Information and Guidance for the Consumer-Buyer. 
Crump Smith, editor. 205 East 42nd Street, New York. Monthly. $2.00. 


Apparently designed to offset the Consumers Research and Consumers 
Union. It has a good deal of interesting news about economic affairs. 


One Act Play Magazine. William Kozlenko, editor. 112 West 42nd Street, New 
York. Monthly. $5.00. 
An attractive magazine containing several plays and dramatic criticism 
by John W. Gassner and others. Good for junior college. 


Photo-History. Richard Storrs Childs, editor. 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Quarterly. $1.00. 


Propaganda Analysis. Sponsored by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 132 
Morningside Drive, New York. Monthly. $2.00. 


Vocational Guidance Digest. L. R. Martin, editor. Stanford University. 10 times 
a year. $2.50. 


“A digest of material in current periodicals and in unbound form.” The 
form is not attractive, but the contents are doubtless useful. 


World Horizons; The Magazine for Young People. Joseph B. Egan, editor. Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts. Monthly. $3.00. 


An unusually attractive magazine, with large print, and a variety of sub- 
jects. For Junior high school age. 


World Observer. Alice A. Bailey and Foster Bailey, editors. 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York. Monthly. $2.00. 


Articles intended to foster international good feeling. News and letters 
from abroad. Good for senior high school age. 
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THE MAGAZINE IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


Big business in pulp thrillers; love and adventure stories gross $25,000,000 a year. il 
Literary Digest 13:30-1 January 23, 1937. 


Circulation of national magazines, 1935. M. Smith. tab. School and Society 44:144-6 
August 1, 1936 Summary. Library Journal 61:632 September 1, 1936. 


T 


Information, please! A call for a plebiscite of magazine readers. K. F. Gerould, Satur- 
day Review of Literature 11:393 December 29, 1934 Discussion 11:444, 456 January 26- 
February 2, 1935. 


Fortune survey: Hearst papers influence upon national politics. Fortune 14:148 July, 


1936. 


Horror on the news-stands. Bruce Henry. American Mercury. 43 :432-439. April, 1938 


» 


Library directory of periodicals. Library Journal 57:920-4 November 1, 193 


Library ratings of magazines. tab. Scholastic 31:80 October 11, 193 


Love pulps. T. H. Uzzell. Scribner's 103 :36-41 April, 1938 


Macfadden's family ; he wages war on weakness. Time 28 :44-6 September 21 ,1936 


Magazine reading in an experimental school: University School, Ohio State University 
L. lL. LaBrant and F. D. Heller tab. Library Journal 61:213-17 March 15, 1936 


Nature magazine a valuable text. E. M. Dahlberg. Nature Magazine 26:325 December, 
1935 


Magazine reading; a course in magazine reading. Hazel V. Scandrett. Sierra Educational 
News, December, 1937 


Parade of the new magazines. Business Week. p. 18 October 24, 1936 


Parade of the pocket press; growing crop of digests and reviews. S. C. Bartley. il, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine p. 5 July 14, 1937 


People and the arts. Gilbert Seldes. Scribner’s 102:58 July, 1937. (Pictorial periodicals. ) 


Periodical collections in school libraries. Elizabeth Neal. California Journal of Secondary 


Hducation 12:477-82 December, 1937. 


l’eriodicals received by secondary school libraries ; report on one phase of the cooperative 


study of secondary school standards. W. C. Eells. tab. Wilson Bulletin 12:187-9 Nov- 
ember, 1937. 


Place of magazines in children’s rooms. H. M. Reynolds. Library Journal 59 :832-3 Nov- 
ember 1, 193 

Problem of propaganda magazines. S. Ditzion. il. Wilson Bulletin 11:21-4 September, 
1936 Reply. G. Watson. Wilson Bulletin 11:270-1 December, 1936 





Pulp. Aldous Huxley. il. Saturday Review of Literature 16:10-11 July 17, 1937. 
Pulp magazines. F. Pratt. il. Saturday Review of Literature 16:3-4 July 3, 1937. 


Reading of trade magazines in school shops. W. J. Patlow. il. Industrial Arts and Voca- 
/ 


tional Education 25:58-9 February, 1936 






Record reading: magazines in 90 cities. Digest 1:25 November 6, 1937 


Scale for evaluation of periodicals in secondary school libraries; report of the coopera- 
tive study of secondary school standards. W. C. Eells. tab. Wilson Bulletin 11:668-73 
12:150-3, June-October 1937 


H. F. Pringle. Scribner's 103 :33-39 March, 1938. “The first of a series on 
hat sell.’’ 





Smooth-paper reality. Dorothy Van Doren. Nation 142:844 June 27, 1936 


Study of the periodical reading done by college students. E. Hunter. School and So- 
ciety 40:70-2 July 14, 1934. 


Volume I, number 1. Leon Whipple. Survey Graphic 26:154 March, 1937 


‘. 








THE NEW PROGRAM OF READING 
WILLIAM S. BRISCO* 


For several years reading has been receiving a great deal of attention and most 
school systems have been working diligently to improve the teaching of it. Oak- 
land is no exception. In 1934 it was decided to bring together into a handbook the 
information which teachers, supervisors, and principals had acquired from several 
years close study of the teaching of reading. In doing this an attempt was made 
to outline successive growth periods through which, according to the judgment 
of Oakland’s most skillful, experienced, and observing teachers of reading, chil- 
dren progress in achieving increasing status in reading interests, skills and abilities. 
The Reading Handbook was completed i in 1937 by Dr. Bernice Baxter, Director 
of Instruction in Oakland, after principals, supervisors, and teachers had partici- 
pated in the preparation of materials for it. The booklet outlines Oakland’s plan 
for the teaching of reading from the kindergarten through the senior high school. 


While the Reading Handbook fills a need in Oakland’s instructional progress, it 
is apparent that if children are really to learn the art of reading and not merely 
the mechanics of it, reading must become a pleasurable, intimate and personal 
experience for each child, and to accomplish this the library and the school libra- 
rian must function effectively. Because learning is an individual and _ personal 
experience which takes place most easily when enjoyed, respect for the personalities 
of pupils is of paramount importance, and an individual teacher’s interest in an 
individual pupil is basic to method. For these reasons a wide range of content 
and of literary style in books is important, and an extensive acquaintance with 
books on the part of teachers is essential. What other teacher is better equipped 
in this respect than the school librarian, and who is better qualified by training, 
interest, and opportunity to lead in developing a fine program of reading in the 
school? On the librarian more than on any other teacher depends the success of 
the school’s program of reading. 


Knowing this to be true, when Miss Eugenia McCabe, who is the librarian 
of Castlemont High School in Oakland, asked me to prepare an article on “What 
the Librarian Might Do to Assist in the Teaching of Reading,” I consented to do 
so provided she would write out her own experiences in this respect. Miss McCabe 
has done this so well that I find I can do no better than to offer her suggestions 
as she has written them. 


Tue Lisprary AND THE New Procram ror READING 
Eugenia McCabe 


Recently our vice-principal in charge of instruction placed on my desk the 
Reading Handbook, saying, “This handbook is packed full of opportunities for 


librarians. What contribution is your library making to the reading instructional 
program? 


\ glance at the four-fold aims, resulted in the following evaluation of the contri- 
bution of our library to this program. 


* Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
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1. “To afford whatever instruction in the fundamental skills is necessary to 
make reading satisfying and enjoyable to pupils.” 


The English department has organized special classes to help students with 
certain reading handicaps. The teacher and the librarian select books that meet the 
level of individual student’s abilities, no matter how retarded. It would be impos- 
sible for these special reading classes to function effectively if the librarian had 
not previously built up a collection of suitable material. The librarian who is 
alert to select new titles to meet the ever increasing demands for enjoyable books 
is keenly aware of the scarcity of “worth while books which are within the 
reading range of retarded students, yet mature enough in content to appeal to 
their stage of social development.” 


Our prize “guinea-pig” this year is a problem boy who for weeks refused to 
read anything but sport stories, and a minimum of those. Finally his English 
teacher, who had visited Pitcairn Island, interested him in The Mutiny On The 
Bounty. Then he read in quick succession Men Against the Sea, Pitcairn’s Island, 
and The Hurricane. Selecting of his own accord To Have And To Hold he then 
came to the library for more historical fiction. We gave him Rabble In Arms, and 
next, Arundel. Too interested to wait for the return of The Lively Lady which 
was in circulation, he sought the public library to supplement his pleasure read- 
ing. The results in his case are unusually striking, and very gratifying to those 
who guided his instruction. 


Although we have no accurate data in the library to prove the point, our observa- 
tion has been that as reading difficulties are overcome, the students read more 
books, and books of increasing literary value. 


“To help pupils acquire the habits and skills involved in reading specific 
content subjects, such as science, mathematics, and social studies.” 


The progressive librarian has long been cognizant of the fact that each subject 
involves special reading skills and techniques, and has attempted to select books 
that she thinks suitable for a particular reading level. The selection of appropriate 
material and its effective use constitute a cooperative responsibility on the part 
of the librarian and the teacher. 


Of the skills to be developed during the upper elementary grades and on 
through the secondary schools, the abilities under the headings “Organizations,” 
“Location of Data,” and “Integrated Procedures” can be developed through use of 
library aids and references. 


We realize that teaching of reading skills is a progression problem. So too, cer- 


tain library skills should be learned in progressive stages of the student’s develop- 
ment. 


For this reason we emphasize use of definite library skills in the sophomore 
year, and plan the English schedule in the library to meet the problem. In the 
junior year other skills are developed through social studies classes. Finally, there 
is a goal we must plan to achieve in the senior year if the library is to take its 
place “as the heart of the school.” 








3. “To acquaint pupils with books of true literary quality with the purpose of 


developing a growing understanding and appreciation of books which will en- 
rich their living.” 


This has always been an outstanding aim of the school library. Because of an 
enduring demand, certain classics have invariably been found on library shelves. 
The librarian of today has the added responsibility of selecting classics of the 
twentieth century. In her selection of books she must be able to discern the quali- 


ties that make Buck in the Snow a modern classic while certain popular books 
are merely best sellers. 


At present one of our most interesting guidance cases is a sophomore with a 
keen intelligence, noted for his persistent non-conformity to regulations. He has 
at least one library period daily. We first became friendly over the merits of 
Scorpion. “Hasn't Will James written anything since?” He had not. Men of Iron 
had been a favorite with him from junior high days. I suggested Micah Clark. 
He liked it. At his next plea for another good book, the recommendation was 
Red Heifer. He looked a bit skeptical, but his enjoyment was so keen that he 
took the book home for his older brother to read. Next he tried Vestal’s Sitting Bull. 
Now he is reading Jinglebob. He told me yesterday afternoon however, that “It’s 
not in the same class with Red Heifer.’”’ Can | cite a more effective example of the 
development of discriminating judgment and appreciation of good reading? 


“To stimulate pupils to read current magazines of a worth while nature.” 
Our library subscribes to approximately fifty different periodicals, but we have 
ten copies of Boy’s Life to one copy of Atlantic Monthly. In order that students 
may use magazines more effectively, we teach the use of Readers’ Guide both 


through class assignment, and by individual instruction as the student requests 
help. 


We know the reading program contributed by our library is not everything 
the student needs, but from the librarian’s viewpoint it offers an interesting 
challenge of attainment. 


| wish to take this opportunity to express to the members of the 
School Library Association of California my sincere appreciation for 
the fine spirit of cooperation which has been shown during the entire 
year. 

The Tulare meeting with its large representation of members gave 
us an excellent beginning for the year’s work. Interest has continued 
and congratulations are due the section officers and their committees 
for the worth while contributions they have made to our profession 
of school librarianship. Mrs. Fulford, Editor of the Bulletin, and her 
staff are to be especially congratulated for the outstanding work they 
have done in making our official publication so splendid. It is a real 
addition to the field of professional! literature. 

My best wishes to the newly elected officers for a happy and suc- 
cessful year. May they have the continued loyal support of the entire 
membership. 

JeweLt GarpINer, President 
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THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND THE 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY OF TODAY 
WILLIAM B. BROWN* 


During the present transitional period several false ideas have developed with 
regard to the place of the library in the new secondary school. Some persons have 
advocated that the library be the center of the school life. This is obviously a 
misconception. The center of the school is in the learning interests which pupils 
have developed, and not in any physical location such as the library. The latter, 
however, is a cultural and book center of learning interest and as such becomes 
one of the most important focal points in the life of the modern school. Another 
mistaken idea has developed that library texts and supplementary books should 
all be thrown together and be considered as one type of reference. We feel very 
dfinitely that this is a great mistake and hinders the effective appreciation and 
use of books. 


There are three very distinct and important types of books—the text or basic 
classroom reference, the supplementary type of material which is being used 
increasingly in connection with textbooks, and which should be administered 
within each school in whatever manner is most effective for classroom use, and 
the library type of materials which are to meet the great variety of individual 
needs and interests. A third misunderstanding has developed in regard to the 
relation of the library and the classroom. Some have tried to hold in recent times 
that we should decentralize the library and make the classroom a library center. 
Those who advise such a policy as this have no conception of the true place 
and meaning of the library. Yhile it cannot be denied that a more informal 
type of library research is desirable in our classrooms, we must, at the same time, 
strengthen and preserve the library as the book and reference center of the school. 
It is obvious that any change is in the direction of increasing the services of the 
library rather than in shifting the center of interest. The implications is that 
much more help is needed in the library of the up-to-date secondary school. 


Librarians must be increasingly sensitive to curriculum trends inasmuch as we 
are thinking more and more in terms of a curriculum which is changing to meet 
changing conditions. Likewise, those who are in curriculum work must know 
library materials. Many course of study crimes have been committed by overly 
enthusiastic progressive educators who disregard the types of materials which 
are most profitable, and are available for classroom learning. It is inevitable that 
there will be a greater amount of experimenting in the future, and that curriculum 
trends will change every year or few years. This demands that the library pur- 
chases be kept flexible. Purchases in terms of any new developments should be 
greatly restricted inasmuch as further changes will follow in the future. 


An outstanding curriculum trend in Los Angeles at the present time is the 
increasing study of our local communities. The eighth grade American Epic 


*Director, Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Summary of taik given before the Los Angeles School Library Association, February 
17, 1938 








basic course is to be given over to a study of Los Angeles and our state com- 
munity. The double period Social Living program in Los Angeles, of which the 
American Epic is a part, has five fundamental characteristics or purposes. Guid- 
ance and orientation of pupils, development of essential social understandings, 
continuous improvement of the communication skills, literary and fine art en- 
richment, and appreciation in accordance with needs and interests. A growing 


emphasis on orientation in the B7, Bro, and the twelfth year has considerable 
implications for the library. 


A greater amount of time will be given in the future to learning how to use 
the library effectively. To further this trend, the book colection should have 
plenty of course of study and descriptive material on libraries and how to use 
them. We should in this connection have interesting descriptive materials about 
libraries rather than purely formal outlines. 


Senior Problems is a new twelfth year course which appears to be gaining con- 
siderable strength in senior high schools. This twelfth year basic guidance and 
orientation course is being developed to provide all seniors with those essential 
learnings which will help them to carry on in their daily living and educational 
work after leaving high school. Five themes or centers of interest are being 


developed for senior problems: 
1. Consumer Education 
Social Arts 
Family Relations and Personality Development 
Leisure Interests 
Vocations and Higher Education. 


Yb woe 


Librarians should keep closely in touch with the development of this course and 
can do much to further its establishment by anticipating the kind of books and 
materials which teachers will be needing for reference purposes. 


The science field is of growing interest and importance in the new secondary 
curriculum. The emphasis right now is upon the development of generalized 
science courses in both the life and physical science field. These generalized 
courses are requiring a great deal more reading of popular and everyday science 
materials and less technical laboratory work. Librarians should be anticipating 
growing need for readings in science to meet the interests which are bound to 
develop in this very important field. 


Other trends in curriculum development include an emphasis upon safety educa- 
tion, art in every day life, remedial reading materials, slow readers, and a greater 
study of contemporary problems. 


With the experimental changing developments in the curriculum fields, it is 
important that librarians keep an open-minded attitude and at the same time 
help steer teachers along desirable paths. There is a need for much more experi- 
mentation in regard to library organization and service. Certain formalisms 
of the past and academic characteristics of school libraries should be discarded. 
A new day has come and the library must be ready for the very important part 
which it is to play in the education of tomorrow’s adults. 
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MEETING OF THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCA. 


TION, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
JEWEL GARDINER* 


The spring meeting of the State Council of Education was held at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco on April 9, 1938. 


The Committee on Relations with Affiliated Organizations held one meeting 
under the direction of Mr. George Badura, Secretary of the group. 


Representatives of the various organizations represented expressed their appre- 
ciation to Dr. Vaughan McCaughey, Editor of the Sierra Educational News, for 
space allotted to them during the present school year. The chairman requested that 
the various organizations communicate with Dr. Ricciardi immediately asking 
for the particular month next year when they wish space for articles. 

The following report was accepted by the State Council of Education: 

“The Committee on Affiliated Organizations recommends to the C.T.A. that 
letters be sent by all members of the Council and other cooperating affiliated 
organizations to N.B.C., Radio City, New York, expressing their appreciation 
of the courtesies in the past and hope for continuation of courtesies in the future 


in regard to the New World Series Broadcasts given in the past, Monday, 9:30 
a.m., P.S.T., over Blue Network, which was discontinued January, 1938. 


“WHEREAS—advance has been made in education as well as in fields of 
science and technology and 


“WHEREAS—there is great need that the public become increasingly aware of 


such progress, especially as it relates to the orientation of youth and adults to 
democratic life in a modern civilization and 


“WHEREAS—the Golden Gate International Exposition of 1939 offers un- 
paralleled and unique opportunity to further this objective and 


“WHEREAS—the sum of five million dollars has been appropriated by the 
State Legislature to finance California’s participation in the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition and 

“WHEREAS—education is the most important business of the state, therefore 


“BE IT RESOLVED—that the Board of Directors of the California Teachers 
Association be mandated to proceed at once in securing the cooperation of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, who represents the 
people’s interest in education, to assume responsibility for definitely outlining a 
program to include among other things a separate building for education in which 


there may be continuing, practical demonstrations at every level of school educa- 
tion while the Exposition is open. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED—to support this program, we request the 
Board of Directors to petition the Governor of the State of California and the 
Exposition Commission to definitely allocate $750,000 for school education alone, 
exclusive of recreation.” 


*State President, School Library Association of California. 
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REPORT OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE, 
NORTHERN SECTION 
MARGARET GIRDNER* 


The Book Committee was not organized until late in December, and as a 
result, the program this year was limited to four meetings. The committee was 
made up of seven members who have been identified with the Association from 
its early days, and who have always been very much interested in books and 
their relationship to children. Even with this foundation the expressed objective 
for the year’s work—to provide a forum for free and extended discussion of new 
books—was not achieved, and the book breakfasts have tended rather to be 


considerations of special subjects, or to serve as an opportunity to honor creative 
achievement of members of our group. 


The first meeting on January 9 was in honor of Miss Carolyn Mott, Librarian 
of William Land School, and Mr. Leo Baisden, Deputy Superintendent of the 
Sacramento Public Schools, whose book, The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries, had just come off the press. This opportunity to honor one 
of our members, whom we felt had provided us with a professional tool, called 
for a party rather than a book discussion. 


Twenty-five of our members met with the two authors and Mr. Miller of the 
local Scribner office, and although the whole problem of teaching the use of the 
library was discussed at our several round table groups, consideration centered 
upon the contribution made by this particular book. 


The section has followed with much interest the experiments which Miss Mott 
and Mr. Baisden have carried on in testing the material before its publication. 
The meeting was enlivened by the relating of the experiences of Miss Mott as 
author-illustrator, Mr. Baisden as a collaborator, and Mr. Miller as a buffer 
between an Eastern editorial office and two quite positive California authors. 


The second book breakfast under the supervision of Miss Mabel White, Balboa 
High School, San Francisco, and Mrs. Florence Gardiner, San Leandro High 
School, Oakland, on February 13, was an unusually happy affair in our year’s 
calendar. Seventy-two guests representing different types of libraries in widely 
separated localities of northern California met to honor Miss Helen Price, one 
of our charter members, who retired from school library work last June. 


Miss Eugenia McCabe, president of the Northern Section presented the honored 
guests: Dr. George A. Rice, principal of University High School, Oakland; Miss 
Della Sisler and Miss Edith Coulter, of the University of California, School of 
Librarianship; Miss Mabel Gillis, State Librarian; Miss Susan Smith, Librarian 
of Berkeley Public Library; Miss Edna Stone, friend and associate of Miss Price. 
The tributes paid by these speakers brought out how wide and varied were the 
services Miss Price renderd to libraries and librarians in California. 


*Chairman. Librarian Galileo High School, San Francisco. 
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Many letters and telegrams honoring Miss Price were read by Miss Margaret 
Girdner, chairman of the Book Committee. To contain and preserve these mes- 
sages, an appropriate portfolio had been made by students of “Arts and Crafts” 
at University High School. This portfolio and a copy of 


Audubon were pre- 
sented to Miss Price. 


It was the feeling of all present that because of her high scholarship and splen- 
did and unselfish services, Miss Price brought honor to the field of librarianship. 
The members of the Association congratulate her and wish her joyous years. 


The third book breakfast on March 13 was a book discussion under the super- 
vision of Miss Hazel Levy, Oakland High School, and Miss Adella Brown, 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland. The topic was the usefulness for school 
libraries of the Round About of Books published by the Section of Work with 
Children of the California Library Association, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Constance Mitchell, Oakland Public Library. 


Inasmuch as two of our members, Miss Boyd and Miss Girdner, have been 
members of the Committee, the Northern Section of the California School Library 
Association has had a part in expressing the needs of the school group. Miss 
Boyd was enabled to carry back the opinions and recommendations of this 
group of school librarians to the editorial committee. A very interesting survey of 
books for remedial reading followed. 


The fourth meeting on April 10 under the supervision of Miss Catherine Stal- 
ford, Marina Junior High School, and Miss Marie Delmas, Horace Mann Junior 
High School, both of San Francisco, was devoted primarily to books for the 
junior high school age. Then followed a discussion of the Round About of Books 
for February, “The Rim of the Pacific,” a list of books for all ages concerning 
the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


The Book Committee has been fortunate in the features which have given 
this year’s program a firmer basis, and it is hoped that we may carry forward 
to greater success. 


The first advantage has been the cooperation of publishers and book shops in 
San Francisco who have supplied lists, catalogs, and other materials. Librarians 
in our group are more aware of the services publishers are glad to give to aid in 
book selection. 


The second advantage of this year’s program has resulted from the selection 
ot the Women’s City Club of San Francisco as our regular place of meeting. 
The club has reserved space for us on our regular meeting day without requiring 
reservations in advance, and has been very cooperative in taking care of our 
group no matter how large or how small. In addition, guest privileges have been 
given out of town members who wish to stop in the club for the week-end. This 
regularity, we hope, will mean that the members of the Association will look 
forward to the second Sunday of each month knowing, that if they plan a visit 
to San Francisco during the school year, they will find a group of librarians 
interested in books for children breakfasting together in order to share in the 
companionship of discussion. 
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The following recommendations from the Book Committee, Northern Section, 
were selected and annotated by Marie Delmas and Catherine Stalford. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL READER 


Barretto, L. Hawaiian holiday. Dodd, 
1938. $2.00. 


A story of a vacation of three children 
and their mother in the Hawaiian Islands 
which describes the customs and beauties 
of the Islands. 


Benet, L. Hidden valley. Dodd, 1938. 
$2.00. 
A white boy and an Indian boy explore 
the Yosemite in 1860. An attractive book 
in format and print as well as content. 


Benz, F. E. Pasteur, knight of the lab- 
oratory. Dodd, 1938. $2.00. 

A well-written, sympathetic biography 
of Pasteur, which makes him a real person. 
For older boys and girls. 

Bowie, W. R. Story of Jesus. Scribner, 

1937. $2.00. 


An attractive, easy Bible story for child- 
ren. 
Bronson, W. S. Wonder world of ants. 
Harcourt, 1937. $1.50. 


An interesting, easy description of the 
habits of ants which compares them to si- 
milar human cultures and customs. 


Burnett, F. H. Little princess. Scrib- 
ner, 1938. $1.75. 
A new and very attractive edition, with 

illustrations by Reginald Birch. 

Casner, M. and Perartiz, R. Exploring 
geography. Harcourt, 1937. $1.96. 


Geography discussed in its relationship 
to environment and way of life. Profusely 
illustrated with maps, charts, graphs and 
photographs. Well indexed. 


Ciemens, C. Uncle Dan. Crowell, 1938. 


$2.00. 

A biography of Dan Beard, the out- 
standing figure in organizing the Ameri- 
can Boy Scout movement. 
Coatswortu, E. Story parade red book. 

r = - 

Winston, 1937. $1.50. 

The stories in this collection appeared 
originally in the magazine of that title. 
Modern tales for older boys and girls by 
some of the best juvenile authors. 


Davis, M. G., ed. With cap and bells. 
Harcourt, 1937. $2.00. 


Collection of humorous stories for chil- 
dren, collected by the supervisor of story- 
telling for the New York Public Library. 


Dirmars, R. L. Wild animal world. 
Appleton, 1937. $3.00. 


A good description of zoos. Tells of col- 
lecting, care, and work with all kinds of 
animals in captivity. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs. 


Earuart, A. Last flight. Harcourt, 
1937. $2.50. 


Amelia Earhart’s own narrative of flight 
sent by cable, telephone and letters during 
her progress. Also contains a short ac- 
count of her other flights. 


Fianerty, F, H. Elephant dance. Scrib- 
ner, 1938. $2.75. 


Good book of description and travel in 
the form of letters written home from In- 
dia during the filming of the motion pic- 
ture Elephant Boy. Illustrated with good 
photographs. 


Grass, D. Book about the British Em- 
pire. Warne, London, 1937. $2.00. 


Attractive book of description of the 
Empire. Illustrated with photographs of 
typical views. Indexed. 


Hamitton, E., ed. How they started. 
Harcourt, 1937. $2.00. 


Excerpts from biographies of well- 
known men in different fields of endeavor 
stressing the turning points in their lives. 
Includes: Davy Crockett, John D. Rocke- 
feller, H. C. Andersen, Abraham Lincoln, 
Lincoln Steffens, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, Dwight A. Morrow, and 
John James Audubon. 


Herzsere, M. J., ed. Terhune omnibus. 
Harper, 1937. $2.50. 


Collection of dog stories from the writ- 
ings of Albert Payson Terhune, Also con- 
tains an account of his life in excerpts 
from his autobiography. 


Ho tanp, R. P. Plays of the American 
colonies. Harper, 1937. $2.00. 

The plays are all about the original colo- 
nies. Also contains suggestions for settings 
and costumes. 

Hope, E. Garry. Harcourt, 1937. $1.50. 


A good dog story, illustrated with love- 
ly sketches. 
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James, W. Look see with Uncle Bill 
Scribner, 1937. $2.00. 


A new Will James book which boys will 
welcome, telling of experiences on a tour 
of inspection around a large western cat- 
tle ranch. 


Keitu, H. Boys’ life of Will Rogers. 
Crowell, 1537. $2.00. 
A biography of the popular figure, stres- 


sing his early life. For boys. Format and 
print are good.. 


Kiep, R. Album of the great. Knopf, 

1937. $2.00. 

The illustrations accompanying these 
short biographies are beautiful and can be 
used for information on period costumes. 
Included are Charlemagne, Alfred the 
Great, William the Conqueror, St. Francis, 
Richard the Lionhearted, Gutenberg, Joan 
of Arc, Columbus, Da Vinci, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Shakespeare, Galileo, Cromwell, 
Louis XIV, Bach, and Frederick the Great. 


Lewis E. F. China quest. Winston, 
1937. $2.00. 


A story woven around the friendship of 
a young American and a Chinese youth. 
The locale is China, which Elizabeth Lewis 
knows so well. 


Martutews, F. K., ed. Boy scouts’ book 
of outdoor hobbies. Appleton, 1938. 
$2.50. 

Written by champions and authorities in 


all types of outdoor activities. Will be very 
popular with boys. 


Mayor, A. I. Defence of the castle. Har- 
per 1937. $2.00. 


Story of tenth century Germany. Illus- 
trations are good and will be useful when 
studying castle life of middle ages. 


Moon, G. White Indian. Doubleday, 
1937. $2.00. 
Another Grace Moon story about the Na- 


vajos. Attractive illustrations and good 
format. 


Pryor, W. C. Trailer book. Harcourt, 
1938. $1.00. 


Juvenile picture book of everyday life 
in a trailer. 


ScacHErt, M. and M. Winnebago boy. 


Harcourt, 1937. $2.00. 


Life and customs of the woodlands and 
plains Indians as seen by a small Indian 


boy at the yearly Indian ceremonials at 
the Dells in Wisconsin. Illustrated with 
photographs taken during the ceremonial. 


Teruune, A. P. Book of famous dogs. 
Doubleday, 1937. $2.75. 


Collection of stories about historical 
dogs. 


Tuomas, L. & Barton, R. Wings over 
Asia. Winston 1937. $1.50. 


Nice description of trip by plane in the 
form of a new geographical reader. Good 
index. 


Vituiers, A. 
1937. $1.75. 


A boy’s own storry of a trip around the 
world in an old square-rigger, the “Joseph 


Conrad.” Illustrated with photographs and 
sketches. 


Stormalong. Scribner, 


Vivian, J. M. (Heather, pseud.) Rid- 
ing with Reka. Scribner, 1937. $2.50. 


Good story of horses by a fifteen year 
old girl. Beautifully illustrated with sket- 


ches. 


Watson, H. O. Chanco, Harper, 1938. 
$2..00. 


Describes the training and raising of 
homing pigeons for use by the United 
States army. 


Wauceu, S. Art of glass making. Dodd, 
1937. $1.00. 
Short account of present day methods of 


making fine glass. Various processes illus- 
trated by full page photographs. 


San Jose State College features a 
vacation-while-you-work program dur- 
ing its summer sessions. A recreation 
committee plans various activities for 
entertainment and instruction which 
are open to all students. The Librarian- 
ship department holds weekly teas 
with demonstrations of library crafts, 
exhibits, story telling, and talks by 
authors. 
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BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAK. 
FASTS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


March and April, 1938 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indi- 
cate recommendation.) 


Auten, H. Action at Aquila. Farrar, 
1938. $2.00. 


After Sheridan had swept the Shenan- 
doah valley in the campaign of 1864, 
Colonel Franklin had the unpleasant duty 
of supervising the burning of homes. Not 
much plot, or characterization, but very 
readable. Kemp. J.C. and Faculty.. 


Anperson, M. Star wagon. Anderson 
house, 1937. $2.50. 


_A three act play. Delightful for recrea- 
tional reading, but too difficult for ama- 
teur staging. Beggs. J.C. and Faculty. 


AyscoucH, F. Chinese women; yester- 
day. Houghton, 1937. $3.50. 


Excellent information on the childhood, 
education and marriage customs of ancient 
and modern China. Brief accounts of 
individuals and their contributions to 
literature, art and the professions. Will 
be extremely useful for reference and 
supplementary reading. Payne. Gr.9-12. 


BacuHE ter, I. A Boy for the ages. Far- 
rar, 1937. $2.00. 


This biography dealing with ‘“‘Lincoln’s 
boyhood to the end of his great romance” 
with Ann Rutledge holds one without 
effort. Full of incidents that create a 
desire to read further, and on the whole 
is more like a novel than a biography. 
Beggs. Gr.8-12. 


Boytston, H. D. Sue Barton, senior 
nurse. Little, 1937. $2.00. 


A sequel to Sue Barton, student nurse. 
A worthwhile addition to the vocational 
fiction collection which is well-told with 
interesting incidents. The doctor-nurse 
romance will appeal to older girls. Stoelt- 
zing. Gr.7-12. 


Buck, P. This proud heart. Reynal, 
1638. $2.50. 


An extraordinarily gifted woman who 
has a knack for doing everything well, 
from making gravy to creating larger 
than life figures of stone, inevitably a- 
rouses the envy and dislike of smaller 
personalities. Tragically for her, these in- 
clude not only the neighbors but mem- 
bers of her own family. Payne. Gr.12-J.C. 
Faculty 


Byrp, R. E. Exploring with Byrd. Put- 

nam, 1937. 2.50. 

Continuity is preserved in this collection 
of extracts from three of Admiral Byrd’s 
books, Skyward, Little America, and Dis- 
covery. The selections were compiled and 
revised by Byrd to present the outstanding 
events of his life. Because of this the book 
is particularly useful to schools, and is 
recommended to junior and senior high 
schools which do not have the other books. 
Fulford Gr. 7—11. 


Capek, K. War with the newts. Put- 
nam, 1937. $2.50. 


A highly original literary oddity which 
will not appeal to the average reader be- 
cause of its decidedly dull spots, and which 
would not be suitable for school use be- 
cause of several erotic scenes and descrip- 
tions. Payne. Faculty. 


Carmer, C. Hurricane’s children. Far- 
rar, 1937. $2.00. 


Tall tales about Davy Crockett, Paul 
Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Mike Fink, Johnny 
Appleseed, and other mythical heroes not 
so well known. Most entertaining. Brown. 
Gr. 7—11. 


Carrot, G. H. Neighbor to the sky. 

Macmillan, 1937. $2.50. 

A farm boy becomes a highly success- 
ful teacher, but is so appalled by the self- 
ish pettiness of his colleagues that he 
leaves it all to return to the farm. An ex- 
pose of the small professional jeaiousies in 
college faculties. Lake. J. C. and Faculty. 


Cronin, A. J. The Citadel. Little, 1937. 
$2.50. 


A well-written and absorbing story of 
the early years of an English physician's 
career. The struggle between the idealism 
and the materialism of his calling results 
in idealism and high professional stand- 
ards coming out ahead. Green. J.C. and 
Faculty. 


Curie, E. Madame Curie, tr. by Vin- 
cent Sheean. Doubleday, 1937. $3.50. 


A very sympathetic biography of Mad- 
ame Curie by her daughter Eve. Marie 
Curie’s life was incredible in her devotion 
to science, her self-sacrifice, and her dis- 
like of publicity. It was the epitome of 
high thinking and plain living. A beauti- 
ful book. Folger. Gr. 10-J.C. 
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DeKruir, P. Fight for life. Harcourt, 
1938. $3.00. 


Excellent material on the history of the 
long fight against pellegra danger from 
child birth, tuberculosis, syphilis, and in- 
fantile paralysis. Brown. Gr. 12—J. C. 
Faculty. 





Dietz, D. Medical magic. Dodd, 1938. 
$2.50. 


A book which stimulates admiration and 
respect for the science of medicine and 
promotes the ideal of world science. A few 
chapters are somewhat technical, but the 
information is clearly given and is very 
readable. Windsor. Gr. 11—J. C. 


Hacker, I. M. U. S. a graphic history. 
Modern age, 1937. $ .75. 


Vivid graphs and brief, to-the-point 
text on manufactures, industry, popula- 
tion, labor, finance, etc, showing the 
growth of capital from colonial times to 
the present. 

Lake. Gr. 11—J. C. 


Harvey, P. Oxford companion to clas- 
sical literature. Oxford, 1937. $3.00. 


A handy reference volume of names and 
allusions in classical literature for col- 
lege students and Latin teachers. High 
school students taking advanced Latin 
courses might use it. Though the volume 
is small the articles are long enough to 
give satisfying information. The range is 
less than Harper's dictionary of classical 
antiquities and high school libraries hav- 
ing Harper would hardly need Harvey. 
Van Deusen. Gr. 11—J. C 


James, W. Look-see with Uncle Bill. 
Scribner, 1938. $2.00. 


The author continues in his ungramma- 
tical way to tell the adventures of two 
children begun in Uncle Bill. This is the 
3rd volume of the series and its purchase 
would probably depend upon possession of 
the other two. Walls. Gr. 7—9 


Jonnson, G. W. A little night-music. 
Harper, 1937. $1.50. 


A highly diverting litle book extolling 
the virtues of amateur musicians. Written 
in a light vein, well interspersed with 
chuckles. Excellent journalistic style. Re- 
commended for students of music appre- 
ciation and of journalism. Folger. Gr. 
11—J. C. Faculty. 


Jorpanorr, A. Your wings. Funk, 1g26. 


. 





92.50. 

The basic principles of flying set forth 
in clear and simple text with over 400 
scientifically correct drawings and diag- 
rams. Anderson. Gr. 8—J. C. 


Kano, Y. East goes West. Scribner, 
1937. $2.75. 


An autobiographical account of the 
westernization of a young Korean. A 
curious mixture of Oriental  philoso- 
phy, first hand knowledge of contempo- 
rary American life and an excellent back- 
ground of cultural classics of both civili- 
zations. Beautifully written and intensely 
interesting. Miller. J. C. and Faculty 


Lanepon, W. C. Every day things in 
American life, 1607-1776. Scribner, 
1937. $3.00. 


This first volume of a series planned to 
portray the details of American life shows 
the colonists with their varying racial and 
social backgrounds. Their homes, indus- 
tries, arts and crafts, customs, indeed 
practically everything which entered into 
the business of living, with the exception 
of clothing, is minutely described. Mackie. 
Gr. 8—11. 


Lenski, L. A-going to the westward. 

Stokes, 1937. $2.00. 

Incidents in the life of a family migrat- 
ing from Connecticut to Ohio in 1811 are 
seen through the eyes of 12 year old Betsy 
Bartlett. Careful research in old books, 
journals, letters, newspapers, results in 
authentic details and makes this a valua- 


ble, if not popular picture of the times. 
Stoeltzing. Gr. 7-9 


Lewis, E. F. China quest. Winston & 
Junior literary guild, 1937. $2.00. 


Red Stuart, a high school graduate, goes 
with his parents to China. He travels in- 
to the interior on business for his father’s 
firm and makes friends with a Chinese 
youth with whom the story is almost 
equally concerned. Does not have the dis- 
tinction of Young Fu, but is interestingly 
told. Stoelzing. Gr. 7—10 


Live, A. and Jonansen, M. Thord fire- 


tooth. Lothrop, 1937. 


A good picture of life in Scandinavia, 
Middle Europe, and Constantinople during 
the Dark Ages, but misleading in that 
all of the barbarisms and but little of 
the real spirit and grandeur of the old 
Norse religion are presented. Payne. Gr 


i 
ims 


Lunpserc, F. America’s 60 families. 
Vanguard, 1937. $3.75. 


Amazing revelations to the uninitiated, 
of the extent of the power of our economic 
revalists. A ponderous book, e!:hborate 
in its details, much too heavy fer a high 
school student, and also much too impor- 
tant a contribution not to be in a J. C. 
library. Naturally the interpretation is 
controversial at times. but ll opinions 
are enrefully backed by facts and statis- 
tics. Thoroughly enjoyable reading. Fol- 
ger. J. C. and Faculty. 
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McEvoy, J. P. Father meets son. Dodd, 
1938. $2.50. 


A series of letters from a father in 
which he gives his son excellent advice 
on job hunting, behavior, xttitude, etc. 
Useful material on personality adjustment 
and on the informal type of vocational 
guidance. Folger. Gr. 11-J.C. 


Masters, E. L. Mark Twain. Scribner, 
1937. $2.75. 


Very dull, uninspiring reading. A stu- 
dent will gain far more from reading 
Samuel Clemen’s own works. Neal. 


Maxim, H. P. Horesless carriage days. 
Harper, 1937. $2.50. 


The struggles, failures and _ ultimate 
success in the author’s experiments with 
gasoline engines as motive power for 
vehicles. Full of incident, amusing, hu- 
morous, with much historic information, 
often necessarily technical it presents an 
instructive picture of days when “every 
detail had to be laboriously thought 
out, and then worked out.” Fulford & 
Kemp. Gr. 10-12. Appeal may be limited 


Meics, C. Young Americans. Ginn, 
1936. $1.12. 


Entertaining short stories which show 
how some of America’s great historical 
and social events looked to boys and girls 
who lived while they were happening. In- 
dian life. frontier incidents, plantation 
days, Mark Twain, Jenny Lind, and the 
Mississippi flood are some of the topics 
covered. Brown. Gr. 6-9. 


MinniceropeE, M. Black forest. Farrar, 

1637. $2.50. 

A well-written book dealing with the 
French and Indian wars and Revolution- 
ary days. Gives an unidealized view of 
the frontiersman and the patriot of this 
period. Some profane and vulgar pas- 


sages. tecommended with reservations. 
Windsor. Gr. 11-J.C. 


Mircue.tt, E. V. Horse and buggy 
days in New England. Coward, 1937. 
$2.75. 


Anecdotes, bits of history, descriptions 
of manners and customs, with chapters 
on the carriage trade, harness makers, 
saddles, blacksmiths, horsewhips, sleighs 
and sleighing, fire and _ police, horse 
thieves, runaways, and horse-racing re- 
vive a vanished era in a most charming 
and interesting manner. Clapp. Gr. 11-J.C. 


Mott, F. L. Headlining America. 
Houghton, 1937. $1.40. 


An anthology of effective news stories 
of 1935-36; the first of a series to be is- 
sued biennially. Arranged under various 
headings, such as_ interviews, political 
campaign, disasters, crime, etc., it gives 
in addition to the stories themselves, the 


circumstances under which each was writ- 
ten. Useful for newswriting classes and 
for English classes studying newspapers. 
Taylor. Gr. 9-J.C. 


O’Donne t, M. If I were going. Row, 
1938. 


Travel stories of Norway, Lapland, En- 
gland, France, and Spain _ interestingly 
told with delightful illustrations. While 
intended for 3rd or 4th grade it could be 
used for remedial reading elsewhere. 
_ Gr. 3-4 and Remedial reading Jr. 


Pact. K. Must we go to war? a book 
for men with a sub-title for women. 
Farrar, 1937. $1.00. 


Great Britain, France and U. S. have 
built great empires through conquest, and 
now demand that late comers abandon all 
thoughts of expansion and accept pres- 
ent division of world’s resources. Another 
world war will result unless speedy steps 
are taken to diminish ruthlessness of eco- 
nomic competition and to reduce the 
intensity of national passion. Clapp. Gr. 
12-J.C. 


Rosinson, M. L. Bright island. Ran- 
dom House & Junior literary guild, 
1937. $2.00. 


Thankful Curtis is devoted to her home 
on Bright Island in Maine, but her family 
insist on her going away to school. This 
account of her year at the academy, where 
she has difficulty adjusting herself to 
young people, but finally learns to make 
friends, is described by one who must 
have known and loved the Maine coast. 
Lovely black and white illustrations by 
Lynd Ward. Stoeltzing. Gr. 7-10. 


Seasrook, W. Asylum. Harcourt. 1935. 


$2.00. 


An account of Seabrook’s sojourn in a 
mental hospital where he went to recover 
from chronic alcoholism. The approach to 
the problem of insanity and its treatment 
is wholesome and constructive. Drinking 
as a social recreation is treated rather 
casually. Green. J. C. and Faculty. 


Seasrook, W. These foreigners. Har- 
court, 1638. $2.50. 


The author has shown through case his- 
tories the characteristics and contributions 
to American civilization of various groups 
of naturalized foreigners. Optimistic in 
tone. Journalistic in style. Lake. Gr. 11- 
bX. 


SKELTON, C. L. Riding west. Macmil- 
lan, 1937. $2.00. 


Two boys join the Pony Express as 
riders and their adventures serve to bring 
out the general organization, the records 
kept. and the difficulties encountered by 
the service. Emphasis on “making good” 
on the job. Average. Potter. Gr. 7-9. 
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Snow, E. Red star over China. Ran- 


dom house, 1937. $3.00. 

Record of author’s journeys into “red” 
China which gives very detailed accounts 
of his interviews with those whom he 
deems the great men of the movement 
Although he is obviously in sympathy 
with the Communists of China, he does 
not become partisan nor biased in his 
views. His own adventures as well as 
those of the ‘reds’? furnish exciting ac- 
counts, but the book will not appeal to the 
casual reader, Tunison. J.C. & Faculty 


Tents, J. R. Iron duke. Harcourt, 1938. 


$2.00. 
Jim Wellington, having come _ from 
Waterloo, Iowa, is immediately nick- 


THE LIBRARY 


Professional Committee, Northern 
Section* 


Backus, Joyce. Training for elemen- 


tary school library service. Western 
Journal of Education. Feb. 1¢38, p. 
10-11. 


The maximum integration of learning 
will be achieved only when both teacher 
and librarian, working together, make 
every possible curriculum connection be- 
tween classroom work and the books in 
the school library. 


Beink, W. G. Directing study activi- 
ties in secondary schools. Double- 
day, c1937. Directing pupils in the 
use of the school library. p. 207-260. 


Emphasis in this chapter is on the 

1 for making instruction in library 
usage an integral part of the teaching in 
every course in school. The author stresses 
the teacher’s need for knowledge of li- 
brary skills 


Center, STELLA A., and Persons, G. L. 
Teaching high school students to 
read: a study of retardation in read- 
ing. Appleton, 1937. 


A report of an experiment in remedial 
reading carried on with five incoming 
ninth grade classes in a large New York 
high school. The librarian’s chief interest 
in the mono iph is found in: (1) the 
initial survey showing the large number 
of pupils in an average city high school 
who need material with a reading diffi- 
culty considerable below their grade level; 







named Iron Duke, upon his arrival as a 
freshman at Harvard. A genuine story 
showing character development and a 
sense of proportion unusual in college 
fiction. Walls, Gr. 9-12. 


Wituiamson, T. R. (S. S. Smith, 
pseud.) Spy mystery. Harcourt, 1937. 
$2.00. 

An interesting story of Soviet Russia 
at the time when bands of lawless, home- 
less boys were a problem and a menace. 
The picture of the life of the boys rings 
true, but the vivid descriptions of their 
thefts and petty crimes are questionable 
in their influence. The plot is hardly 
credible and the impression given of Rus- 
sian secret service weak and misleading 
Van Deusen Rejected 


IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


(2) the fact that teachers are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the most desirable 
books for leisure reading for handicapped 
pupils; and (3) the emphasis on the need 
for a vigorous attack upon the reading 
problem in every high school. 








Foster, F. Marie. Aids in selecting 
enrichment material. Education. Feb. 
1938, p. 369-375. 

An annotated bibliography of sources 
of materials suitable for classroom activi- 
ties in progressive teaching, prepared by 
students in the course in “Curriculum En- 
richment” at Chautagna Summer School. 


GarpINer, JEWEL. Elementary school 
library. Western Journal of Educa- 
tion. Feb. 1938, p. ro. 


An able discussion of the functions of 
the modern school library, the skills that 
may be developed, the features of a de- 
sirable school library set-up and program, 
and the need for cooperation between 
teachers, librarian and. principal. 


Gray, W. S. Summary of reading in- 
vestigations, July 1, 1936, to June 
30, 1937, Journal of Educational Re- 
search. Feb. 1938, p. 401-434. 


Librarians are interested in all phases 
of this subject 


*The reviewing of library literature has 
been one of the activities of the Profes- 
sional Committee, Northern Section. These 
annotations were prepared by Joyce 
Beckus, Librarian, San Jose State Col- 
lege, and Lucile Wester, Librarian, Elm- 
hurst Junior High School, Oakland. Jessie 
Boyd, Chairman. 
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Hirt, Erzanor. Problem of providing 
adequate supplementary instruction- 
al material in rural schools. Western 
Journal of Education. Pt. 1, 

Pt. 2, Jan. 1¢38, p. 10-11. 


19375 I 

These articles emphasize the need for 
cooperation among teachers, rural super- 
visors and county librarians in handling 
supplementary instructional material 


Dec. 


Parks, Martua M. State aid for Ten- 
nessee school libraries. A. S. A. Bul- 


letin. Jan. 1938, p. 15-16. 


Retumus, Paur A. 


itn iis gi 
The junior high 
schoo! 


library. N. E. A. Dept. of 
secondary school principals. bulletin. 
Jan. 1938, p. 39. 


The viewpoint of a principal who holds 
that as new curricula develop, librarians 
more than teachers will be looked upon 
as the final authority on a subject. 


RicH, Frank M. 


No. 5: High cost of books and sup- 


plies. Journal of 


1938, p. 96. 


To provide adequately for books is an 
economy. 


Famous fallacies— 


Education. March, 


Sayers, Frances Crarke. The power 
ot books. California Journal Elemen- 
Education. 


tary Feb. 1938, p. 185- 
186. 
“The most significant element in the 


relation between books and children is the 
power of books to enrich the emotional 
experiences of the child, to inerease his 
emotional capacity.” 


SHAFFER, Verma R. Library manual 


for Gary public school librarie: 


Platoon School, December 1937. 


A good picture of a city school system 
of libraries by school library super- 
visor. Contains many suggestions. 


EpucaTIon Fac- 
uty. The challenge of education. 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


Chapter 27. The role of the school li- 
brarian. 

Describes the activities of the modern 
functional library, and outlines 
some of the activities that will be carried 
on in the library of the future. 


C+. y T larrure - 
OTANFORD UNIVERSITY 


school’s 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Housing 
and equipment of school libraries. 
Leaflet No. 33 Government printing 


office, 1937. 5c. Compiled by Elle: 
S. Anderson. 


An annotated bibliography. About two- 
thirds of the references date after 1930 


WARREN, 
books. 
mentary 
187-192. 


Children in autobiographies, children 
in their own records, true to life children, 
children in fiction, children in short sto- 


ries. 


\ctHea. Read children in 
California Journal of Ele 


Education. Feb. 1938, p. 


Wurpprte, Guy Montrose, ed. Thirty- 
sixth yearbook of the National so- 
for the study : 


ciety ly of education. Pt. 


1—The teaching of reading: a sec 
ond report. Public School Publishing 
Co., c1937. 


An excellent survey of the whole read- 
ing problem. The’ following chapters 
should prove especially interesting to li- 
brarians. 

Bezner, Jean and Lyman, R. L. Develop 
ment of reading interests and tastes. p 
185-206. 

A problem of liter 
ing periods of the 
library 

Uhi, Willis L. 


27.979 
=O¢-290. 







iture and free read- 
Inglish classes in the 


Materials of reading. p 


\ discussion of the types of materials 
and equipment essential to an adequate 
‘eading program, the relation of reading 
s to the maturity and abilities of 
s mechanical features to be con 
sidered in book selection, and procedures 

‘essary for the purchase of adequate 











reading materials. 
Johnson, B. Lamar. The school library, 
Dp. 255-275 
TI purpose and objective of the school 
library. means for providing adequate 
ling materials, and the contribution 
f the school library 


New Enctiisu TEx? 


‘BOOKS 

[It is interesting to note that almost 
all of the new English books intended 
‘or junior and senior high school uss 
are placing a decided emphasis on the 
acquisition of library skills as a part 
regular English classwork in 
every grade of both schools. The 


series which are 


of the 


three 
listed below ir 


ellent examples of this emphasis 


Canby, Henry Semer; Carter, O. L.; 
and Miter, H. L. High School En 
glish. Macmillan, 1936, 1037. 


Junior 
190-209 


book I. Use of the library. p 
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Choosing books, a list of books for your 
reading records, records of individual 
reading, book reports, reference books. 

Junior book II. Use of the library. p. 
171-189. 

Arrangement of books, card catalog, ref- 
erence books, magazine reading, book re- 
ports. 


Junior book III. Books and the library. 
p. 230-269. 

Parts of a book, how to find books in 
the library, arrangement of books on the 
shelves, your own library, card catalog, 
how to use the ecard file, Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, reference books, 
further use of the dictionary, comparison 
of the New Standard and the New Inter- 
national dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
World Almanac, other reference books. 


TeuscHer, Rutu H.; Jonnson, E. M. 
and Howarp, E. K. Junior language 
skill. Harcourt, c1935. 

Book I. Using the library. p. 11-18. 

Book classification, card catalog, the 
dictionary. 

Book II. Using the library. p. 3-9. 

Review of library technique and the 
dictionary, using the dictionary as a tool, 
encyclopedias, how to use them. 

Book III. Using the library. p. 3-8. 

A pre-test, more library tools, how to 
investigate a subject. 


QUES TI 


NEW STUDENTS 


A four column folder called Know 
Your Library given to every entering 
student by the Counsellor is one plan 
used to introduce the library to new 
students at Hamilton Junior High 
School, Long Beach. These are made 
by classes in the print shop, and con- 
tain short paragraphs on the care of 
books, the library, arrangement, pro- 
cedures and services, and on how stu- 
dents can help the library. 

While there may be many questions 
in a student’s mind which one folder 
cannot answer this information in 
black and white gives necessary details 
and meets the need better than an often 
hurried explanation. 


Heven Jackson, Librarian. 


ON 


TREssLER, JacoBp Cioyp. English in ac- 
tion. Four book edition. Heath, c- 
1935. (Senior high series. ) 

Course II. The library. p. 156-162. 

Care of books, unabridged dictionary. 
encyclopedias, short story and drama in- 
dexes, your own library. 

Course III. The library. p. 146-152. 

Plan of the library, Dewey decimal clas- 
sification, card catalog, pamphlet and clip- 
ping file, Readers’ Guide. 

Course IV. The library. p. 173-179. 

Pamphlet and clipping file, Readers’ 

Guide, selecting what to read, useful ref- 

erence books, how to search. 


TRESSLER, Jacos CLoyp, and SHELMA- 
pINE, M. B. Junior English in action. 
Heath, c1937. 
300k I. Using the library. p. 201-206. 
Parts of a book, how books are classi- 

fied, card catalog, reference. 

Book Il. Using the library. p. 197-208. 
Card catalog, book notes, using refer- 
ence books, junior encyclopedias, abridged 
dictionary, biographical dictionaries, World 

Almanac. 

Book III. The library. p. 229-242. 


_ Dewey system, card catalog, the book, 
biography, World Almanac, Junior ency- 
clopedia, poetry anthology, Granger’s In- 
dex 


a? 


\t Ventura Union Junior High 
School a plan similar to the one de- 
scribed above is followed. A folder Use 
Your Library is given not only to 
students entering during the year but 
to every seventh grader in September. 
In an emergency merely the presenta- 
tion of the folder and the notation of 
the student’s name for our reader’s file 
is all that is neccesary. 


Laura K. Martin, Librarian 


WHEN STUDENTS LEAVE 
SCHOOL 
\ student leaving Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles, brings a clearance 
card from the office to the library to be 
signed. Before the librarian signs this 
clearance card the student is asked to 
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fill out a form which is a signed state- 
ment that the student has returned all 
library books and paid all library fines. 
He also notes his old address, new 
address and new school. 

Our student assistants run through 
the overdue book checks and fine slips. 
We then date and file these signed 
statements and the librarian signs the 
school clearance slip. 

I have used this system for six years 
and have not lost more than two or 
three books. Our administrators think 
this loss far less costly than the time 
we would spend on a more complicat- 
ed system. 

Rutu Atvsee, Librarian. 


The pros and cons of Readers’ cards 
may be many but after a try-out I have 
found them to be very useful. The li- 
brary has on file at the circulation desk 
cards for every student in school, 
which in addition to aiding in the 
routing of transfers gives the students 
information on what books they have 
out, the date due, and become a record 
ot the books they have read. 

The card often answers the inquiries 
of the teachers who study the inde- 
pendent trends of their students’ read- 
ing. The I.Q. in the corner of the card, 
known officially to the student as his 
library number, often furnishes the li- 
brarian with the clue to reading inter- 
ests. Of course there are embarassing 
moments when cards get out of place 
and one wishes that the good old A B 
C’s were more familiar to our moderns, 
but stern measures usually reduce er- 
rors in filing. 

HELEN Jackson, Librarian. 
Hamilton Junior High School, 
Long Beach 


The system of Readers’ cards used 
at Ventura Union Junior High School 
was inaugurated first because of the 
need of the office to have students leav- 


ing school cleared promptly. The stu- 
dent’s I. Q. flanked by two irrelevant 
numbers is placed in the lower left 
hand corner. These cards are filed at 
the circulation desk, and each student 
records the book he is taking out. 

In the two years we have had this 
system our students have come to con- 
sult their cards in increasing numbers. 
The Dean of Girls and many teachers 
use them to find the books a student 
has been reading when problems of 
adjustment or behavior develop. 

That such a system slows up the 
charging of books is undeniable, but 
that its many uses amply compensate 
for this inconvenience is, we think, 
equally undeniable. 

Laura K. Martin, Librarian 


INTRODUCE NEW BOOKS TO 
YOUR FACULTY 

The problem of familiarizing our 
teachers with new books added to the 
library collection is admittedly a difh- 
cult one to solve. However, I feel that 
this is an important library service and 
worth time and effort from the busiest 
of us. 

The following scheme has met with 
considerable success with my faculty 
this year. Every two or three weeks 
we have informal book reviews in the 
library during the last twenty minutes 
of the noon hour. Not everyone comes, 
of course, but twelve or fifteen people 
can sometimes be more readily infected 
with enthusiasm than a large group. 

The meetings are conducted by the 
librarian who takes ten or twelve re- 
cent titles and tells about each briefly. 
These little talks can hardly be called 
book reviews—they are more in the 
nature of the evaluations given at the 
Book Breakfasts. 

Not much preparation is necessary 
beyond ~athering the books together 
for, although the titles may be new to 
the teachers, the librarian will already 
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know something about them and have 
some idea of their place in the scheme 
of things. The trick seems to lie in 
having the books on hand to pass 
around and ready for immediate cir- 
culation. To carry this mild form of 
chicanery one step farther try having a 
few more books spread out before you 
than you can possibly deal with and 
look at them regretfullv—but pointedly 
—when the time is up. They'll usually 


go out with the others—to your great 
glee. 

Usually, if the librarian is very in- 
formal the teachers will participate, 
even going back to books mentioned 
at previous gatherings, and some good 
discussions result—good for the li- 
brarian as well as the teachers. 

Doris BrusH Payne, Librarian 
Audubon Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 


SPRING MEETINGS 


In the North 


As the bulletin goes to press word 
is received that the Northern section 
will hold its spring meeting on Satur- 
day, May 7, at the Herbert Hoover 
Junior High School in San Jose. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting luncheon 
will be served at the attractive Hotel 
St. Claire. 


Dr. T. W. McQuarrie, president of 
San Jose State College, and A. A. 
Hovall, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, San Jose, are to be among the 
guests of honor. 


“The Orient via the China Clipper” 
is to be the subject of an address by 
Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of San Jose State 
College. No doubt this fascinating topic 
will prove alluring. 


Every one anticipates an enjoyable 
time. The City of San Jose, possessing 
the happy secret of California hospi- 
tality, is a gracious host, always, and 
those who hold meetings there are 
always assured a cordial welcome. 


In the South 


The spring meeting was held at 
Casita del Arroyo in Pasadena, Sat- 
urday, April 30. The usual business 
meeting and introduction of the new 
officers preceded the luncheon. 


The Casita, an interesting garden 
club house, is charmingly situated on 
the very edge of the Arroyo. Even the 
rain did not lessen the beauty of the 
surroundings, and those of us who 
were there for the first time visioned 
another kind of loveliness on a sunny 


day. 


Miss Carol Hovius, teacher nad au- 
thor of texts, and Miss Frances Hall, 
poet and teacher, were the speakers. 
Miss Hovius took for her subject, “The 
Library and the Slow Reader,” and 
spoke with animation and authority 
on a subject she knows so well. Miss 
Hall’s theme was “Poetry is for 
Spring.” Her audience was delighted 
with the charm of her verse. 


Again the Southern Section is in- 
debted to the Program and Social Com- 
mittees, for the unique and entertain- 
ing meeting. 
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OFFICERS 1938-1¢39 
STATE 

President, C. Louise Roewekamp, 
Huntington Park High School, 
Huntington Park. 

Secretary, Lenore Townsend, Beverly 
Hills Elementary Schools, Beverly 
Hills. 

Treasurer, Jessie Boyd, University High 
School, Oakland. 


NORTHERN SECTION 


President, Edith Titcomb, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, San 
Jose. 

Vice-President, Eleanor Dennett, Fres- 
no State College, Fresno. 

Secretary, Mrs. Florence Gardiner, San 
Leandro High School, San Leandro. 

Treasurer, Elinor Alexander, 
Union High School, Salinas. 

Director, Eugenia McCabe, Castlemont 
High School, Oakland. 


Salinas 


The School Library Association of 
California wishes to thank the firms 
who advertise in the Bulletin. We sin- 
cerely hope that it is proving of value 
to them as it is to us. 





SOUTHERN SECTION 

President, Mrs. Teresa Curtis Fulford, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Vice-President, Edna E. Anderson, 
Long Beach City Schools, Long 
Beach. 

Secretary, Annette Mackie, Susan Dor- 
sey High School, Los Angeles. 
Treasurer, Cosby Gilstrap, Alhambra 

High School, Alhambra. 

Director, Daisy Lake, Glendale High 
School, Glendale. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Book Committee, Irma Brink, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Los An- 
geles. 

Membership Committee, Verna An- 
drew, Le Conte Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Professional Committee, Elizabeth Neal, 
Compton Junior College, Compton. 

Program Committee, Margaret Jack- 
son, Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica. 

Publicity Committee, Marian Renshaw, 
Montebello High School, Monte- 
bello. 

Social Committee, Mrs. Doris Brush 
Payne, Audubon Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 
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Books for Libraries and Library Bureau Division 
Schools of 


REMINGTON RAND, 
INC. 


“Everything for the Library” 
Library Furniture 
colleges. , 
Typewriters 


itn be Meniin Wood and Steel Shelving 
Museum Cases 


Adding Machines 
Library Supplies 


VROMAN’S BOOK — Files 
STORE 


469 East Colorado Street 


We specialize in library service 


to schools, libraries and 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Pasadena, California California 


waite (Aad Subsceiptions 


The Junior Guild subscription plan 
brings well selected books to you 
each month without the trouble and 
delay of ordering by individual titles. 


In the North: 


ee wes Students welcome this plan be- 
Box 1243 


wii cause they look forward to new and 

Oakland, California . ; ; 
interesting titles each month. They 
* know from experience that a Junior 


Guild book always makes enjoyable 
In the South: reading. 


CHESTER J. THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Rd. 


Pasadena, California 


For complete information, write to 
the Junior Guild representative who 
calls upon you. 





CALIFORNIA 
ADVENTURES 


CALIFORNIA TODAY 


MARGARET GILBERT MACKEY 


@ “A happy combination of fact 
and fancy makes the lively sto- 
ries both entertaining and au- 
thentic material for the young 
student of California history, or 
for the reader seeking simple 
enjoyment.” 


Jasmine Britton, Director 
Library and Textbook Section 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Published and sold by 


JAKE ZEITLIN 
614 W. 6th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sample copies glady sent 
to School Librarians. 


BOOK § 


Books of all Publishers 
supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 
Our Trained Staff is Always at 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 


Tess 


we rebind books and magazines 
for LIBRARIES— 


ae 


we also rebind books and maga- 
zines for PRIVATE PARTIES. 


A large stock of fancy cloths, 
papers and leathers from which 
to choose cover materials. Esti- 
mates upon request. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 


PRospect 1184 Los Angeles 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 
largest book wholesaler in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a large stock to serve 
you efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of books 
and magazine subscriptions for 
our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish 
a copy of our new book catalog. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS Co. 


301 Boyd Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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